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Tug remarks which I propose to bring under tho notice of the 
Society this evening have Leen announced as being “On the 
descent of Lord Bacon froin Aldotman Sir Thomas Coke, and 
Alderman Philip Malpas;” but the pedigres being of a clear 
and simple character, T have thought it preferable to show its 
eonnecting links by means of a genealogical chari, which I have 
constructed for the purpose, and now submit for inspection. 

My principal desire is to invite atteution to some particulars 
relating to the two eminent citizens aud Aldermen of London 
who stand at the head of the pedigree, aud are shown by it to be 
the progenitors nat only of Francis Bacon, but also of Robert. 
Cecil, and other distinguished persons. 

Philip Malpas and Thomas Cooke lived in times of great 
political strife: both witnessed the commroncement of the fatal 
contontions between the rival Houses of York and Lancaster, 
and one certainly lived through ihe severest part of the national 
commotion, but both were mado the victims of gross wrong and 
uppréssion. 

Philip Malpas, Draper, was Sheriff of London in 1439-40, and 
represented the City in the Parliament of 1441. A search made 
by me in the civic archives las disclosed some curious facta rele- 
tive to bis election as an Aldermun. On the 26th February, 
1448 (26th Youry VI.), the Commonalty of the Ward of Lina 
Street presented to the Court of Aldermen Philip Malpas snd 
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threo other persons, one of thom, according te the eustem of 
the time, to he chosen to be Alderman of that Ward; but 
tho numination was rejected becanso the Court of Aldermen 
aflirmied that they wore all unfit for the office! It may be 
inforred from this decision that the majority of the Court of 
Aldermen were, even at that carly period, opposed to the Lau- 
custrign interests, and thereforo desired to oxelude Malpas from 
their body. If it were so, their opposition to him was rendered 
nngatory by tho porsonal intervention of the King; for on the 
Ist of April following, it is recorded that, “on eontemplation of 
divera Royal Letters, upon the fitness, aud special recommenda- 
tion of the person of the said Philip Malpas, to the Mayor aud 
Aldermen directed, the same Philip Malpas was elected by them 
as Alderman of the said Ward, and sworn, as is meet,” &e.; but 
tho following salvo is added to the entry, viz.: “So that this 
admission of the aforesnid Alderman be in no wise held as an 
example to oxpel tle Mayor and Aldermen for the time being in 
future from the liborty to elect any Aldorman whenwsoever,” kc. 

About two years after this clection, tho insurrection nnder ihe 
command of Jaok Cade taok place, which appears tu have been 
originally designed to promote the interests of the York faction, 
in opposition to tho Lancastrian party, 1o which Malpas ovidently 
belonged ; and it is in connection with this outbreak that we meet 
with the name of Thomas Cooke, Draper. In tho Sth Vol. of 
Dr. Hook’s “ Livos of the Archbishops of Canterbury” (p. 162) 
Cade is described as an unknown Trishman, who, in arder to give 
u politienl significance to the insurrection, assumed to be Sir 
John Mortimer, brother to the Earl of March. Lis bearing, it 
is said, was prineely, and to a commanding figure he added “a 
preguant wit.” He had served in the French wars, and was well 
qualified to act the part of a demagogue. The main object of the 
insurrection (Tr. Hook says, pp. 163, 165) was not a change of 
dyuasty, but to effect such a change in the ministry as would 
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place the Court under the control of the Yorkists.« “Jack Cade 
encamped on Glackheath, between Eltham and Greenwich, on the 
lat of June, 1450. Here, while he subsisted his people by 
pillaging the country, he openci! a communication with the City, 
styling himself the Captain of the Commons. All business was 
transacted in an orderly manner. Passports were duly signed, 
and Thomas Cooke, of London, Draper, was constituted the 
Oapiain’s agent. Ile was required to tax the foreigners—the 
Genoese, Yeuctian, and Florentine merchsnts. They were to be 
duly convened, and were required to supply ‘us the Captain’ 
with 12 harnesses of the pest fashion, 24 brigandines, 12 batile- 
axes, 12 glades, 6 horses, with saddle and bridle completety 
harnessed, and a thousand marks in ready money. That the 
demand was met is inferred by Stow from the fact that when 
the rebels entered the Cizy no foreigner was molested.” The 
documentary proofs of these facts are to be found in Holinshed’s 
Chronicles. 

It may be assumed that Cooke had previously attained « 
position of some influence and note in the City; for he waa one 
of the four Wardens of the Drapers’ Company in 1459, whea 
they obtained a Charter of Incorporation from Henry VI., and 
a Grant of Arms from Garter King of Arms. 

We are told by the chronicler that Cade and his followers were 
admitted into the City with the concurrence of the Court af Conimon 
Counci’, who were too much divided to withstand him. After com- 
mitting several murderous acts,> he on the second day wreaked his 
vengeance on Alderman Malpas and Alderman Horn (who had 
opposed his admission). Fabian’s account is that ho ‘ went into 
the house of Philip Malpas, Draper and Alderman, and robbed 
and spoiled his house, and tock thence a great substance; but 
he was before-warned, and theroby conveyed much of his money 
and plate, or else he had been undone.” 

Whether or not Malpas owed this friendly warning to Thomas 
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Cooke does not appear, but one thing is clear, that very shortly 
afterwards, the daughter of Malpas is known to have been the 
wife of Cooke, and that her son, who was named after her father, 
Philip, was born in 1454, the year after Cooke’s shrievalty. 

The next trace we have of Alderman Malpas is in the year 
1461, when, notwithstanding the battle fought at 8. Alban’s 
left the Lancastrian party victorious, the youog Duke of York, 
being favoursbly received Ly the Londoners, assumed the regal 
authority of Edward IV. Duriag this state of insecurity (accord- 
ing to Fabian, p. 638) “divers Citizens avoided the City and 
Land, among the which, Philip Malpas, which, as before is 
shewed, was robbed of Jack Cade, which Malpas and others were 
met upon the sea with a Frenchman, named Columpne, and of him 
taken prisoner, and after paid four thousand marks for his ransom.” 

How long Malpas survived this calamity is uncertain, as the 
date of his death is not known. Stow, however, states that he 
was buried in the Church of St. Andrew Undershaft, which is 
within the Ward of Lime Street, of which Ward it will be re- 
membered ho was the Alderman. The house in which he hved, 
and where he was robbed by Cade, was in the same Ward, and 
was known by the name of the “Green Gate.” To this account 
of Malpas may be added the following statement of hia clarities, 
as mentioned by Stow, viz. : “ He gave by his testament £125 to 
relief of poor prisoners, and every year for five years 400 shirts 
and smocks, 40 pairs of sheets, and 150 gowns of frieze, to tho 
poor. To 500 poor people in London, every one 6s. 8d.; to poor 
maids’ marriages 100 marks; to highways 100 marks; 20 marks 
a year to a graduate to preach; £20 to preachers at the Spital, 
on the three Easter holidays,” &e. 

Returning now to Thomas Covke, it appears that in 1453 (five 
years after Malpas became Alderman, and three years after Jack 
Cade'’s rebellion), he was elected as Sheriff; threo years later 
he was chosen as Alderman of the Ward of Vintry, and in the 
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year 1462-3 he filled the office of Lord Mayor. At the time of 
the Coronation of Elizabeth, Queen of Edward IV., in May, 1465, 
Cooke was created a Knight of the Order of the Bath, aud the 
same honour was also conferred upon the Lord Mayor of the time 
(Ralph Joscelyne, ancestor of Earl Roden’ and some others. Sir 
Thomas Cooke was evideutly a man of considerable wealth, and 
in high favour at Court. In 1467 he began to build a man- 
sion called Giddea Hall, near Romford in Essex, and obtained a 
licence for fortifying and embattling it; but on account of 
his subsequent misfortunes he completed only the front, the re- 
mainder being built by one of his descendants (Lyson’s Environs, 
p. 688). 

The tyranny exercised by Edward IV. against those persons 
whose riches held out a temptation to visit them with the suspicion 
of a connection with the House of Lancaster is the subject of 
severs reprehension from tho old historians, and Sir Thomas. 
Cooke was a notable victim to that kind of tyranny. 

In 1467 he was impeached of high treason, but at the request 
of the Lady Margaret, sister to the King, was admitted to bail; 
no sooner, however, had that royal lady left England, to be mar- 
ried to Charles, Duke of Burgundy, than Cooke was again arrested, 
aud sent to the Tower, his effects seized by Lord Rivers, the 
Queen’s father, then Treasurer of England, and his wife com- 
mitted to the custody of the then Mayor. Sir Thomas was shortly 
afterwards tried at Guildhall and acquitted. But on his acquittal 
he was sent to the Bread Street Compter, and from thence to the 
King’s Bench, and was there kept until he paid £8,000 to the 
King, and £800 to the Queen. 

His wife on regaining possession of his house after acquittal, 
“found it in very evil plight, for the servants of Lord Rivers, and 
of Sir John Fagge (then Under Treasurer), had made havoe of 
what they listed. Also at Giddea Hall, Essex, they had destroyed 
the deer in his park, his conies and fish, and spared not brass, 
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pewter, bedding, nor all they could carry away; fur which never 
a penny was rotten back in recompense.” ¢ 

It appears, also, that Lord Rivers and the Duchess of Bedford 
his wife obtained the dismissal of Chiof Justice Markham from his 
office, for having determined that Cooke was not guilty of trenson. 

Tho City Records show that, on the 21st of November, 1468, 
Sir Thomas Cooke was discharged from the office of Alderman, 
on the King’s mandate, and that he was reinstated in October of 
the following year. 

On the temporary restoration of Henry VI., in a Parliament 
which met on the 26th of November, 1470, and of which he 
appears to have been a member, Cooke (according to Fabian, 
p. 660) “ put in a Bill into the Commons House, to be restored 
of the Lord Rivers, and other occasioners of his trouble, Lands 
to the sum of 22,000 marks, of the which he had gnod com- 
fort to have been allowed of King Henry if he had prospered.” 
‘« And the rather (adds the Chronicler) for that he was of the 
Commons House, and therewith a man of creat boldness of speech 
and well spoken, and singularly witted and wellreasoned.”¢ As 
King Henry’s restored rule was but of short duration, it is clear 
that this appeal met with no success. 

In the beginning of the following year, 1471, it is said by 
Fabian, ‘The Mayor (Sir John Stockton) fearing the return of 
King Edward, feigned him siek, and so kept his house a great 
season. All which time Sir Thomas Cocke, which then was 
admitted to his former room, was set in his place and allowed 
for his deputy, which turned after to his great trouble and 
sorrow.” Edward dif return and resumed possession of the 
throne in the month of April, and Sir Thomas Cooke attempting 
flight by leaving this country for France, was taken by a ship of 
Flanders, and his son and heir with him, and so set there in 
prison many days, and lastly was delivered up to King Edward. 
Tt is said afterwards by Fabian (p. 652) that the goods of Su 
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Thomas Cuoke were ayain seized, and his wife put forth, and 
commanded ty Le kept at the Mayor’s. Tlow long this siate of 
things lasted, and what events happenod to Couke subsequently, 
I havo not been ablo to trace; but as we are told that Edward 
saw tho pulicy of pardoniug all who had been his opposers, it is 
to bo hoped that Sir Thoums Coke was treated leniently. 

It appears that he died possessed of Giddea Hall, and several 
other manors in Lasex, in the year 1478, and was buvied in the 
Church of tho Augustin Friars, London. 

When, upon the death uf Edward IV., Richard, Duke éf 
Gloucester made known his ambitious desigus upon the throne, 
wo are told that tho Duke of Buckinghazn was sent into the City 
to deliver an oration to the assombled citizens in their Guildhall, 
in urder tv incite them to favour Richard’s projects. In this . 
syosch Buckingham dwelt on topics which he knew would come 
home to tho feelings-of those whom he was sddyessing, and 
amongst other subjects he spoke with much force of the injuries 
which Sir Thomas Cooke had sustained at the hands of the late 
King. I shall conclude this papor with the following extract 
from the account handed to us of the Duke’s spoceh on this 
subject: ‘‘ What, Cooke,” he exclaims, “ your own worshipful 
neighbour, Aldennan, and Mayor of this noble City! Who is 
of you so either negligent that he knoweth not, or so forgetful 
that he remembereth not, or so hard-hearted that ho pitieth nat, 
that worghipful man’s loss? What speak we of loss? lis utter 
spoil and nudeserved destruction, only for that it happened those 
to favour him whom the prines favoured note We need not (1 
suppose) to rehearse of these any more Ly name, sith there be 
(I doubt not) many here preseut, that cither. in themselves or in 
their nigh friends have known as well their goods as their 
persons greatly endangered, either by feigned quarrels or small 
mutters aggrieved with heinous names. Aud also there was no 
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King preventing the time of this inheritance, attained the crown 
by battle, it sufficol in a rich man for a pretext of treason to 
have been of kiudred, or alliance, near familiarity or legier 
arquaintance with any of those whe were a! any time the King's 
enemies, which was at one time or other more than half ihe 
realm. Thus were neither your goods im surety, and yet they 
brought your bodies in jeopardy.” 

On a future oceasion an opportunity may occur to notice some 
of the many eminent porsons who have descended from Six 
Thomas Cooke and Philip Malpas, and attained distinction 
among their contemporaries, both in former ages and in the 
preseut time. 














NOTES. 


= (P. 6.) The learned Dean of Chichester, however, was not aware of the 
attempt to exclude from the office of Alderman n man who, 2s Member for 
Lonjon, had probably in the House of Commons adhered to the King's 
interests. 


» (FP. 5.) Whether Cade was unable to control his followers, or unable to eun- 
trol himself, may be donbtful. It seems clear that his friends in the Corporation 
were soon apposed ta him. 


¢ (P. 8.) There is 2 feminine ring about this passage ihat makes ene foney 
the language that of Lady Cooke herself. 


4 (P. 8.) This testimony is remarkable. Of one of Sir Thomss Covke's 
descendants (Lord Bacon) we have the evidence of Hen Jonson to the same 
effect. Of another (the present Marquis of Selisbury} we have evidence of 
writer in Die Times of « like cheracter, within two or three days of this paper 
being read to the Society. 


- © (P. 9.) Does this point to any specizl friendship with the Earl of Warwick: 
(the king-maker}? A modern writer expresses his surprise at the influence the 
Earl exercised in the City. Muay not this have been through Sir Thomas Couke? 
Had Warwick anything to do with Cooke's negotiations with Juck Cude? 
We know that when Warwick quarrelled with Edward 1V., and brought back 
Henry VI., Cooke was madu necting Lord Mayor. It is probable that if the 
Corporation decide upon a careful scrutiny of the City archives, many interesting 
fucts relative to the Histery of England during the Ware of the Roses will be 
brought to light. 


The descent of Str Francis Bacox (Lorv Bacoy) and Rowerr Creu, (Fusst Earn or Sarissury) 


from Atvenman Sur Tromas Cox, K.B., of Loudon, Draper. an’ Avpweman Poiuir Maras 
of London, Draper.* 





Rovert Coxz, aiius Cooxx, of Lavenham, Suvolk. 





| 
Sir Thomas Coka, adfas Cooke, h.B., 





=  Hlizabcth, only daughter of Philip Maipas, Sherif 489, 
Sherilf 1453, Alderman of Vintry Werd 1467. Alderman of Lime Street Ward. 
Low! Mayor 1462. Died 1478. Built Giddea Ital. 
Philip Coke, =  Slizahoth, deughter of 
af Gidden Hall, | Bir lie:nry Belknap. 
| 
John Coke, — Daughter and co-heiress of 
of Giddea Mall. William Saunders, of Sandbury, 
; Surrey. 
| 4 
Sir Anthony Coke, — Ann, daughter of Sir Wiliam 
of Giddes Wail. Uorn 1664; | Fitzwillium (ancestor of Earl 
ded 1576, Fituwilliam), Alderman of 


Trecepter to Edward VI, Bread Streat Ward, Sheriil 1907, 
by Ann, duughter of John 








Huwes, Sheriff 1600, is 
} ; ae | : 
Mildred —. Lord Burleigh. Aan w Sir Nichelas Bacon, Lord Kerper, brother of 
{second wife}, born 1626. (sceond wife), James Baten, Alderrian of Aldereyate 
born 1528. Ward, Shoriff 1568 ( Virb siger}. 
i | zs om 
Robert Cecil, Anthony Bacon, Fruueis Bacon 


== Alico, daughter of Wenadice Barnham, 
Garon Verulas, Draper, Aldermin of Brend Street 
Visvount St. Alhens, Ward, Sherif 1491, and grind- 
Lord High Chancellor ; taughtor (+) of Friteis Barrham, 
diet 1626. Aidesman of Farringdon Without. 


* ‘Tia chart exhibited at tie Mfecting ts more Jifaca, and Urings the pellcrer to 1808. Th may be seen ot fhe Oorperation Library, 


First Earl of Salisbury ; diced without iseus. 
died 1612, 
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